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> Posr Masters have our dacae thanks for their 
kindness in remitting, &c. They will further oblige us 
by promptly informing us if any errors or omissions oc- 
cur in sending papers to their offices. 

Post office stamps may be sent us in place of odd 
change, by post-masters and others who have them. 

Show it to your neighbors—Reader! have your neigh- 
bors all seen a specimen of our paper since the new vol- 
ume commenced? If not, will you not do us and them 
the favor to show them one, and letthem peruse it, then 
ask them to let you order it sent to them fora year? 

Remember, our terms allow all additional subscrip- 
tions to come in atthe club price, to post-masters and 
others who have already sent for a club. 





Cattle Feeders and Drovers Association. 


The cattle feeders and drovers of the Scioto Valley, 
have formed themselves into an association, and ap- 
plied to the Legislature for an act of incorporation, un- 
der the title of “The Association of Feeders and Drovers 
of the Scioto Valley.” The object set forth is “To fa- 
cilitate the mode and secure the safety of the sales of 


their stock in the eastern markets.” Inthe preamble to 
heir constitution, they assert, that the feeders and dro- 





| vers of the Scioto Valley, hiave labored for years under 


serious inconveniences, and incurred great sacrifices in ~ 
the disposal of their cattle in the eastern markets. 

And as a means of correcting the evil as far as practi- 
cable, they recommend the removal of the Drove Yard 
to the Western or Jersey side of the North River, and 
the adoption of the cash system. 

ED DR Cnet aE 

Currene or THe Castor Bean in On10.—We have not 
yet received as definite information on this subject as we 
desire. Mr. CistPof Cincinnati, gives a favorable re- 
port in hispaper, of his own experience; but we think 
his article is likely to mislead, as he omits to mention 
the most difficult part of the labor, to wit: the gathering 
and cleaning of the crop. A writer in Illinois, gives 
through the Cincinnati Gazette, quite an unfavorable ac- 
count of the business in that region; but we suspect his 
statement isnot quite a fair one; and we therefore wait 
for more reliable testimony. 


__~+..@e > —-—~ 


Plank Roads in Ohio. 


Plank roads have very properly been called the farm- 
ers’ railroads. In a country like most paris of Ohio, 
where timber is plenty and stone or gravel scarce, the soil 
clayey and rich, and but few hills to overcome—plank- 
roads are unquestionably the most profitable that can 
possibly be devised, and hence it is not at all surprising 
that as soon as the people become acquainted with their 
merits, and the cost ard mode of construction, a large 
number of these roads should speedily be made. The 
greatest wonder to our mind, is, that this: long needed, 
and highly valuable improvement has not been sooner 
introduced in this western country. 

Having received a number of letters, asking for in- 
formation in regard to the mode and cost of construet- 
ing plank roads, we have requested a gentlemen of ex- 
perience in the business, to favor us with an article on 
the subject, for our next number. At the same time, we 
hope to be ableto give an engraving of Page’s portable 
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saw mill—which is admirably adapted for sawing the 
planks for these reads—thus cheapening their cost in 
districts, where other saw mills are not near at hand. 

The number of applications for charters for plank- 
road companies, before the present Legislature of this 
State, we think is notless than 50 or 60, most of which 
it is thought will be granted: About forty were 
granted last year; and only 8 or 10 the two previous 
years. The following ‘are the names of those granted 
the past two years: 

Plank road Companies Incorporated 1847-8 
“Centre” Plank road company. (Huron county.) 
“Toledo and Woodville” co. 

“Tiffin and Findlay” co. 
“Chagrin Falls and Cleveland co. 
“Lorain” co. 
“Toledo” co. 
“Crawford, Seneca, Erie and Monroeville” co. 
Incorporated 1848-9. 
Te and Findlay” co. 
“Lake and Trumbull” co. 
“Norwalk” co. 
“Sandusky City and Castalia” co. 
“Ashtabulla and Central” co. 
“Monroeville and Elyria” co. 
“Lower Sandusky” co. 
‘Lake Erie and Milan”’ co. 
“Conneaut and Youngstown.’ co. 
“Toledo and woodville” co. (New charter.) 
“Bellevue, Monroeville, Norwalk and Birmingham” 
“Eaton and New Madison” co. 
“Bucyrus and Shelby” co. 
“Plymouth and DeKalb” co’s. 
“Malta and Putnam” co. 
“Huron” co. (Amendment to charter.) 
“Lower Sandusky and Sandusky City” do. 
«Lower Sandusky and Rollersville” co. 
“New Philadelphia and Cadiz” co. 
“Bryan” co 
“Warren and Lake Erie” co. 
“Lower Sandusky, Tiffin and Fort Ball” co. 
“Columbus and worthington” co. 
“Maumee City” co. 
“St. Mary’s and Willshire” co. 
“Cleveland and Willoughby” co. 
“‘Martiusville and bridgeport” co. 
“Trumbull, Portage and Ceauga” co. 
“Mahoning” co. 
“Warren and Gustavus” co. 
“Blackriver and Amherst” co. 
“Miami and Toledo” co. 
“Geauga” co. 
«Cleveland and Twinsburg” co. 
“Akron” co. 
“Cuyahoga Falls” co. 
“Dehanes and Findlay” co. 
“‘Middleport and Rutland” co. 





How to Raise a Premium Crop of Corn. 


A subscriber wishes us to inform him how to produce 
the largest amount of corn from an acre of good Scioto 
bottom land. 

Itis impossible for any person to say what is the 
maximum amount of corn or any other crop that may be 
produced on an acre, or what is the best possible mode 
of culture. Another difficulty in the way of complying 
with our friends request, is, the want of precise informa- 
tion as tothe character and condition of the soil—for 
there is very great difference in these respects in good 
Scioto bottom land—-some being much worn by long 
cropping with corn, with no manuring, and others kept 
n better condition by the use of clover or manure. 


s 


But presuming that our friend only desires such gen- 
eral information as may enable him with the aid of his 
own judgment and experience, to improve his mode of 
culture, and perhaps raise a “brag’crop” of corn the 
coming season, we will give him four short rulés, ex- 
pressed in one line, thus: : 

Manure liberally—plow deep—plant close—cultivate well. 

These rules comprise in substance, the mode.of cul- 
ture of nearly all the wonderful corn erops Which have 
been recorded. But it should be remembered, that these 
rales must be practised in connection, in order to secure 
the best result, and especially that the third one must 
not be attempted without the former two, for we have 
known sad failures to result from close planting, where 
the ground was not well manured or plowed deep. 

The amount of manure requisite, will of course de- 
pend much on the condition of the soil—whether re- 
cently manured, or in sod, &c., &c.; but we do not re- 
member of ‘having ever seen a crop of corn, that we 
thought was too highly manured, if the manure was well 
plowed in; though of course it may not be the wisest 
economy to manure a few acres very highly at the ex- 
pense of other portions. 

Deep plowing, we are convinéed, will be found of very 
great advantage on our bottom lands; thereby bringing 
up to the surface, say two inches of fresh soil, ‘while 
the manure and surface soil‘is buried at a greater depth 
than nsual. Subsoil gllibing would also prove highly 
beneficial on the more compact and clayey bottoms. 

Close planting must not be overdone, or the crop will 
consist only of fodder. But ifthe two former rules have 
been observed, full one-third more stalks than usual wil; 
be supported with advantage on the ground; and in or- 
der to obtain the largest possible yield. of corn, we 
should not have more than two stalks in a place—say 
the rows 344 feet apart, and the hills 20 inches apart 
with two stalks in each hill. 

The after culture, must be directed by the judgment 
of the farmer—remembering that weeds rob the crop— 
and frequent stirring the soil (when not too wet) is a 
decided advantage, until the plants have nearly obtain- 
ed their growth; but this work should be done in such 
amanner as not to break'the foots of the plant, hence 
the cultivator is a better implement than the plow, after 
the plants have pushed their roots into the alleys. 

Now if any of our old bottom-land farmers, can give 
better advice, let them do it—our columns are open. 





Quantity of Wheat in the West. 
The Chicago Tribune says: 


“It is now estimated by our best informed dealers, that 
in all the ports on the west shore of Lake Michigan, 
there is in store about 800,000 bushels of wheat, nst 
1,600,000 bushels at the same time last year. It is fur- 
ther supposed that by the opening of navigation, the 
quantity will beincreased to about 1 200,000, which 
is fully a million bushels short of the amount at that 
time last year.” 


Our readers will remember that we predicted last 
summer such a result as this, from the failure in Ohio 
and portions of Indiana, The effect we think must be 
an advance in prices of flour and wheat before next har- 
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ON RAIN WATER AND CISTERNS. 


BY DR. JOSEPH RAY. 
Continued from No. 3, page 37. 
Construction or CISTERNS. 


An article on this subject would come with more pro- 
priety from a practical mechanic; yet, having had occa- 
sion to notice the constructien of several cisterns, and 
having had frequent conversation with some of the best 
cistern builders, I shall proceed to offer some remarks 
which may be serviceable to those who are desirous of 
constructing cisterns, and who cannot procure mechan- 
ics practically acquainted with the subject. 
isterns as constructed in our city, consists of four 

kinds, 

Ist. Wooden cisterns. 

2d. Cisterns formed by plastering an excavation in 
the earth, sometimes called cement cisterns. 

3d. Brick cisterns, formed of hard burned bricks and 
morter; and plastered on the inside with cement. 

4th. Stone cisterns, formed of stone and morter, and 
plastered on the inside with cement. 


Woopen Cisterns. 


Wooden cisterns were at one period much used in this 
city; they were generally made in the form of the frus- 
tum of a cone, that is, a round tub, only smaller at the 
upper than the lowerend. Ihave seen them of differ- 
ent capacities, from fifteen to forty barrels. The objec 
tions to their use, are Ist, difficulty of construction, so 
as not to leak; 2d, liability to early decay; 3d, water in 
them liable to become foul. So far as1 know they are 
now no longer used. 

Cement CIsTERNS. 

These are formed by excavating a cylindrical or coni- 
cal cavity in a clay soil, and then plastering the bottom 
and sides with cement. When the cavity is shaped like 
the frustum of a cone, the smaller end is placed down- 
ward, this is done to prevent the earth from crumblin 
or falling in. Itis necessary to cover the cistern wit 
an arch of brick, which should extend at least two feet 
below the surface, this should be so placed that the in- 
nersurface of the brick should make a continuous sur- 
face with the excavation for the cistern. When the soil 
is not sandy, these cisterns answer a very good purpose. 
Large numbers have been constructed in Memphis Ten- 


| harden quickly, only a small quantity should be mixed 


at once. second coat of cement mertar should be put 
on soon after the first. The last operation consists’ in 
brushing or skimming thesurface, so as to leave it per- 
fectly continuous orsmooth. In the course of two or 
three days after plastering, the water may be let in the 
cistern, taking care to place a board inthe bottom, load- 
ed with bricks. to prevent the jetof water when it is 
first let in, wearing the bottom. After this, the board 
may be removed, as its presence there would impair the 
purity of the water. 

A cistern thus constructed, may. be compared to alarge 
stone jug, and may be formed of any capacity, from 20 
barrels upwards; those containing from 50 to 100 bar- 
rels are the most common, as this capacity is generally 
sufficient for an ordinary sized family. As a general 
rule, the cistern should be capable of containing all the 
water from the roof, ordinarily falling in 3 Kaen Ay 


Stone Cisrerys. 


When bricks cannot be readily procured, as in the 
country, cisterns may be easily constructed of stone; 
great care, however, is n to see that all the in- 
terstices, and s next tothe earth are well filled with 

od morter. e method of plastering, forming the 

ttom, &c., is the same as in brick cisterns. here 
cisterns of very large capacity are required, such for 
example as those holding one or two ‘eonend barrels, 
the walls are generally formed of stone, these only be- 
ing used when upper and lower surfaces are capable 
of forming s. The construction of such ¢is- 
terns should be confided only to the hands of experi- 
enced workmen—whereas, good brick cisterns may be 
constructed by any briek-layer. 

I learn from Mr. Daniel ©. Moore, an experienced cis- 
tern builder, to whom I am indebted for some of the 
foregoing particulars, that not less than rHirTy THOUSAND 
persons in Cincinnati, rely exclusively upon cisterns for 
their entire supply of water.* 

A good cistern will last for ages, it should be cleaned 
out annually. 

The cost of construction is generally estimated at so 
much per barrel of the capacity, including excavation 
and furnishing all materials. The price in this city 
ranges from 30 to 40 cents per barrel, those which are 


small costing more in proportion to their size, than those 
which are large. 











nessee, and the vicinity. 
Brick CIsTERNs. 





*We presume it is not intended to be understood, that all oi 


These are constructed by excavating a cylindrical | these persons Us€ RAIN WATER exclusively; for it is not uncom 
cavity in the earth, and then lining the inside with a | mon in that city for cisterns to be used for containing river wa 


ood brick wall. The bricks should be hard, thorough- 
iy burned, and laid in good morter formed of one-third 
> may em and two-thirds good sharpsand. The space, 
if any, between the bricks and the earth exterior to 
them, should be well filled with morter, and likewise all 
the interstices between the bricks. Ifthe bricks are laid 
in warm or very dry weather, they should be well moist- 
ened before being laid, so as to adhere to the morter.— 
The bottom of the cisterns 1s generally formed after the 
sides, and may be made either of bricks, or ty. plaster- 
ing the earth on the bottom with cement. o render 
the cistern easily cleaned, the bottom should be slightly 


ter, in order to allow it to cool and settle.—Ep. 


What Constitates a Good Farmer? No. 1. 





OsstacLes TO ImPpROVEMENT.—Misrakes AND Prejypier: 
or Farmers. 


Mr. Barsnau—lI propose, with your permission, to 
answer the above question, in as plain and as practical 
a manner as! can. In speaking of the various qualifi- 
ications that make Phat 5 waren and of the numerous 





» ah the centre being at least 3 inches lower than the 
sides. 

The brick wall forming the sides is continued towards 
the top, in the form of an arch, until there is left a cir- 
cular hole of about 18 or 20 inches'm diameter, for the 
admission of water by pipes, and to admit a bucket or 
pump by which to draw out the water. 

After the brick wall is well constructed, and permit- 
ted to stand a few days, so that the bricks and mortar 
—s well set, the next operation is the plastering 
with cement. This isdone by forming a mortar of hy- 
draulic lime and sharp sand. If the sand con- 
tains dirt, it should be well washed before mixing it 
with cement. The p 


sand. On account of the tendency of this mortar to! “book fi 


manipulations necessary to successful farming, I shall 
use as few technical phrases, or rhetorical flourishes ax 
possible, My whole object shall be to benefit the farm- 
ingcommunity. But here one great obstacle ‘ immedi- 
ately presents itself, and thats, the want of a taste for 
rea amoug farmers. This is an impediment of a 
formidably nature, and has.operated most manifestly to 
an incalculable amount of injury to that class; and must 
necessarily continue so to 5 ny as long as it existe. — 
This being plainly the fact, 1 am fully convinced thatthe 
“Ohio Cultivator,” nor any publications of the kind, 


diya good, which they are so well calculated to 
0. 





Another reason why agricultural cannot do the 


roportions are the same as in good | mass of farmers more benefit is the flimsey and childish 
common mortar, that is, one-third lime to two-thirds | objections, so senselessly u 
‘arming 


agains}. what is called 
o* What is rs iy he 2 oy that renders it 
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so ridiculous or alarming? Whatis book farming? My 
own answer is, anything that is written and printed on 
the subject of agriculture. Now let me in as few words 
as [ can, atialyse this objection, All truths are facts, 
whether oral, written or printed. If a statement be a 
fact, it is immaterial as tothe manner in which it ismade. 
known. I tell you, by mouth of the result of an experi-| 
ment in farming—that is not called book farming. But 
when I write the same fact and have it printed in the 
“Cultivator,” orin any other book or paper, it becomes | 
book farming, and is unworthy of attention. A _preju-_ 
dice that is founded on a difference between oral, writ- | 
ten and printed’ information, based on the manner in 
which it is obtained, must be ofa shallow, hollow kind. | 
And yet such is the kind of prejudice met with in too! 
mlany cases among farmers. 


There is still another ovstacie in the way of agricul 
tural improvement, more detrimental. if possible, than! 
either of the others,and that is, a dislike—a downright | 
hatred to what is denominated rHrory. Persons who) 
urge this objection to agriculture, or to any other branch 
of scierice, seem to regard every thing in a printed form 
as theory. This isnot always true. I admit that there’ 
rmuay be agricultural as well as other kinds of theories. | 
But before I say anything moreon this head, I will ask, | 
what is a theory? or, rather what constitutes an agricul- 
tural theory? In answering this question, I will state 
what J regard as the true answer; not knowing whether 
all others may agree with me. An agricultural theory 
then, according tomy understanding, is aplan or scheme 
of agriculture—a chain of thought upon that subject, 
which has not yet been acted upon or reduced to prac- 
tice. Like avision, or any other mental phenomenon, it 
exists in the mind only. » If this be a correct defination 
of an’agricultural theory, one that will be admitted by 
those practice-alone gentlemen, I would askthem, do you 
farm your land without thought, without plan, without 
a train-of mental reflections? If so, you farm practical- 
ly. ‘Butif you think of, or reflect on,or revolve a sub- 


ject on agriculture, in your mind, before you act upon 
it, then you act on a theory, and you illustrate, demon- 
strate, and reduce that theory to practice, as you pro- 


gress init. Theory is as closely connected to practice, 
as thought is to. action. A pieceof work can no more be 
executed without theory, thanit can be without prac- 
tice, Theory may exist without practice, but there is 
no such thing as practice without theory. A mam may 
think without acting, but cannot act without thinking. | 
Again: Those whoentertain such dislike to theory, 
seem to suppose that almost every article published up- 
on a subject—agriculture, for instance—was written by 
persons who know nothing hy experience on that sub- 
ject. NowI do not hesitate to admit that a practical 
farmer ought to know, and does know, more about ag- 
ricultare*than’ a man raised behind a counter -or in a 
mechanic’s shop. Experience is a valuable means of 
acquiring knowledge, in any branch of business, but it 
is notthe only means. Because first-hand information 
is good, is no reason why a segond-hand kind should be 
worthless. To illustrate: A. institutes a series of ex- 
periments in order to ascertain the value of a certain 
theory. The results prove of satisfactory value; and 
various repetitions showsa uniform result. This is 
theory reduced to practice. This is first-hand informa- 
tion. A. thinks others might be benefitted by his ex- 
periments, and sends you an account of them, to be 
ublished in the “Oultivator.” It then becomes second 
anded information. But is it of less value? Certain- 
ly not. Is it theory? Certainly not. Theory is some- 
ing not yet reduced to practice. B. acts upon the ex- 
perience of A., and is thereby saved the trouble and ex- 
pense of instituting the same experiment. They who 
entirely reject every species of knowledge, except that 
which they derive from their own personal practice, must 
operate in avery co sphere. Deprive a farmer 
of all his agricultural know , except that which is 
original with him—that which is the result of his indi- 
vidual practice, and you will leave°very little—too little 





to be of any benefit to him. 


Common sense teaches me, that if A. communicates 
the results of any series of agricultural experiments to 
B., they are as valuable to him as if himself had made 
them. Itis a truthful saying, that “a wise man profits 
by the experience of others; but a fool is taught by his 
own.” 

Until the objections and obstacles, referred to above, 
areremoved from the mind, books and papers of no kind 
can be of much utility tothe reader. As longas men 
will reject the ro apm of others, and reputiate all the 
kinds of knowledge to be furnished by the observation 
of others, there will be but little progress in any art or 
science. 

So much for an introduction. 

JUVENIS. 

Highland county, February 1850. 





Plain Talk for Farmers. No. 2. 


Micration or AcricutturaL Youra—.Its Prevention. 


It is very common to hear farmers, as well as others, 
complain that their children have not a taste for this or 
that kind of work; and very many farmer's sons acquire 
such a disrelish for the occupation of their fathers, that 
as soonas they are old enough, they leave for some town 
or city, there to seek employment as clerk insome store 
or tavern. And how many of these become ruined in 
habits and character; becoming living disgraces totheir : 
Unto and family, until debauchery or licentiousness, 

rings them perhaps to an untimely grave. 

Being raised in the metropolis of the Union, a city 
life is a familiar one to me. And being for the last ten 
years atiller of the soil in this;State, the life of a farm- 
eris no longer a matter of conception, but now a prac- 
tical affair. While living in the city, an almost un- 
quenchable desire for a country lifeseemed to grow with 
my growth, and stre mn with my strength, until at 
last I was induced to leave fervete. friends, kindred, to 
find a home in the Buckeye State. And now, after my 
decennary experience of a farmer’s life, it appears to me 
that nothing, however ye could induce me to re- 
turn again to a city life- With these experiences and 
feelings, it seems to me a little singular that any should 
think of ome their life in the country, surround- 
ed by the pure air of heaven, the rich landscape seene- 
ry, the luxuriant groves, theclear crystal springs, and 
limped rivulets, laving their mossy banks, the carroling 
of the joyous warbling songsters, the sweet murmer of 
the vesper breeze; the varying ever-changing beauties 
of nature, with the rich autumnal harvest; to abandon 
all, all these, for the dull monotonous dusty and con- 
tracted life in a city, with its impure air and tifer- 
ous waters! But soit is! And how can this migration 
to the towns and cities be checked? 

That the youth of our,country, who have been raised 
farmers, would be better off to follow that occupation, 
than to throng to our cities and villages, none of the 
thinking class will fora moment doubt. And if the 
occupation can only be made pleasing, attractive to the 
learners, the object of preventing this migration will at 
once be accomplished. 

There must certainly be a dislike, a prejudice, or a 
reater attraction for something else, first, created be- 
ore those accustomed to country life, would think of 

leaving it. 

It cannot reasonably be expected, that all of our 
youth of every grade of organization, and variety of 
taste, should acquire a fancy for farming, with the same 
kind of training, or with no care or discrimination in 
their agricultural education. 

Isis resent object to point out but a few of the 
causes of dislike for an agricultural life; leaving the 
rest to be investigated by those of you who feel or should 
feel interested in the matter. 

First, then, we should commencein their infant years 
to implant,a taste for husbandry, and then by cherish- 
ing be) with their growth, thus make it a second nature 
to them. 
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In whatever oecupation or employment we set them at, 
we should not task them above their years. Nor can we 
be teo careful in regard to maintaining their confidence, 
for as soon as children learn that we expect from ther, 
more than they are capable of performing, and allow 
ourselves to find fault with them for not doing more, they 
will have less and less confidence in us, and will soon 
care but little about doing as we desire them to do.— 
Children should be encouraged in the performance of 
every desirable act, by our showing our satifaction in 
some way orother. If nothing more, at least in notic- 
ing their work with a smile or a pleasant look. 

f little children have become careless about obeying, 
orheedless about doing that which is desired, blamethem 
not, for they have invariably been made so by circum- 
stances beyond control; but earnestly and kindly set 
about removing the cause of such a disposition, and 
mildly encourage them to obedience, and attention, by 
being so to them, and thus set them an example. 

Again, ifit is desirable that they should use any kind 
of agricultural implements or tools, in the performance 
of their work, let such tools be obtained on purpose for 
them, and justly adapted to their years and size; at least 
never too large or heavy for them, for in that case the 
effect is invariable adiscouraging one. Let no one say 
that its too expenseive to find tools adapted to the dif- 
ferent ages of a large family of children. If proper 
tools are obtained for the elder children when they are 
small the same will dofor the youuger ones as they ad- 
vance ip years. And so far from its being fcund expen- 
sife, iff™vill be found to be atwo-fold gain; first by the 
childref§ being so much more useful; their litcle labors, 
with their light tools being a recreatlon to them, so that 
the profits of: their pleasant cxercise far more than pays 
for the cost or implements. Secondly, they do not be- 
come disgusted with the excess of toilin wielding a 
neavy instrument to doing littleexecution; and further, | 
they much sooner become adopts in those labors in which 
they are engaged. 

Who would think of giving a large and heavy mall, 
one that was heavy enough for a strong heavy set man, 


|and what does it amount to after all? 


1. Dogs are very noisy animals, and he who can suc- 
ceed in getting them to tes and howl on: his side, is 
tolerably sure to get along pretty well. This,in the great 
majority of ‘cases, is what constitutes popularity. Al- 
though every thing that is worthy and valuable, may 
be on the other side—though the sheep may raise their 
feeble voice against him—though all the other animals 
of the farm may be adverse, yet all is drowned im the 
roar of “popular opinion.” It is sometimes announced 
in the House of Representatives, that the “ayes have it 
by the sound.” Once, ina mock session of that body, 
the gentleman in the chair, decided thatthe ayes had it 
by the smell,” It was thought, at thetime, that ihis was 
much the better test, of the two. But any way it can 
be fixed, the question is carried in favor of the dogs. 


| 


2. Thecanine race not only bark and howl, but what 
is still more to the purpose, they can bite also. The 
poor sheep has not even the means of self-defence, much 
ess to become the assailant. In this view of the case, 
how do the parties stand? The questiou is very easily 
determined, by adverting to another beautiful charater- 
istieof human nature. The strong and the powerful 
have friends in abundance—the weak and defenceless, 
few or none. “Whatcarel forthesheep? I can make a 
thousand seamper before me. But I tell you, sir, the 
dog is a different sort of “critter.” I believe I’d rather 
let him take mutton where he can find it, than to cross 
him. Even if he should not use his teeth on me, he 
might cripple my popularity, and that would be worse 
than all.” So the thingis settled. It won’t doto med- 
dle with the dogs. It is no wonder, then, that the Le- 
gislature have always given this subject the go-bye. It 
is not the right kind of stock to win the favor of party 
politicians. They can spend half a session in the elee- 
tion of a Speaker anda Clerk, and a Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Wind, mere 
wind. There is, however, one substantial thing about 
it—the money wrung from the pockets of the people and 
thus thrown away. But we have to stand it as the sheep 
do the dogs. The only hope that we can have in this 





of 6 feet 4, to a slender man of 5 feet, to split rails with, 
or who would think of giving aseven pound axe toa 
hired hand of 4 feet 10to clear land with. And yet per-| 
sons of these latter sizes who have arrived at full size, | 
are much more able to withstand the fatigue of using| 
heavy tools then growing youth. 

There are living near by,some youths who are already 
broken down ere they have obtained their growth, by 
being crushed with the use of old fashioued heavy 
tools, much to heavy for their years. 

Be ye careful then, and not under a false idea of saving 

se, follow the ne-discriminating system, and thus 
in the end cest ten-fold more than a judicious course 
would, without estimating any advantage of the latter. 
But I must close for the present, with wishing you to 
investigate this matter. Your friend, 


a 


Vint. 


Mahoning county, Ohio, 1850. 





Dogs and Demagogues. 


A Srconp tro “Woir Honrer.” 


M. B. Barrnam—No one need be surprised at the an- 
nunciation which you have made in your last paper, that 
the present General Assembly is not likely to do any- 
thing for the protection of the wool growing interest, 
against the depredations of dogs. The reason of the re- 
fusal on the part of the assembled wisdom of the State, 
to devise some check to this bloody outrage, has been 
several times pretty fairly hinted at in your paper. The 
kernel of the whole matter, is contained in the first 
branch of our subject, as stated at the head of this arti- 
cle. But this nectls to be enlarged upon a little—and to 
be brought home to the business and bosoms of those 
who believe it has a pews cor their interests. That 
there is a strong sympathy 
individuals, will readily appear, when the following 


ween these two classes of 


direction, is in the possibility that this may, some day 
be made a political question. If things should go turn 
up, and thereis as fair a chance for it as for some others 
that are now euffed about upon that arena, why then, 
sir, it will go like a locomotive. But there is no time 
to wait for such happy event. 


As there is no hope of relief from those of whom it is 
said, we have a right to demand it—from those whocall 
themselves the servants of the people, what are we to 
do? I will tell you what... Let every sheep owner in 
the State adopt the plan proposed by “Wolf Hunter,” in 
your last peper— thet is to say, ‘‘pizen the varmints.” 
What! says he of the five shabby dogs, and ten ragged 
children, would you “pizen” all the dogs? Not at all 
sir, only those that deserve the halter. It is no very 
horrid affair: topoison a wolf, a rat or a fox, is it? Cer- 
tainly not. Thenso far we areagreed. In acommuni- 
cation sometime since, published in the Cultivator, it 
was contended that the dogs should be let loose, andthe 
sheep put up 0’ nights. Very well, that is just what 
is done—the dogs are let loose to ramble where they 
please, and our sheep are kept upon our own premises, 
where we have aright to keep them. And whether we 
shall guard against wolves or dogs, who have no right 
to come upon our premises, by means of hedges or high 
board fences, or whether, when they make us a visit, we 
shall treat them to ready dressed beef, or put them to 
the trouble of dressing mutton for themselves, is a mix- 
ed question of economy and hospitality which we alone 
have the right to decide, If this is not enough, we shall 
only add, that the guest has noright to growl at- what 
is set before him, especially when he comes uninvited, 
and when, at the same time, he subjects himself to be 
treated as a tress ‘a pup might complain, but a 
grown dog would have more sense. 


Then let the work beat once begun. Let it be simul- 
taneous too, that all the surviving dogs may not set on 





considerations are brought to view. 


afew. For this purpose, I will name the eighth day of 
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March upon which to begin. “Wolf Hunter” is right. 
He lays down the only sure plan of operation. 
It will follow after a while, that when the ‘“dog’s 
dead,” we shall easily get a law to hang him. 
P Yours, &c., 


T. W. 
Miami county, Ohio, Feb. 18, 1850. 
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Farmer’s club of Madison township, Licking county. 


Remarks on Scuoots anp Epvcatios—Siens or Pro- 
GRESS. 

Mr. Batenam—In your paper of the Ist instant, you 
express a desire to hear occasionally from the farmer’s 
clubs referred to. 

Our club numbers 14 members; we meet once a month 
at 1 o'clock, P.. M., and after partaking of a good sub- 
stantial dinner, we discuss some practical questions that 
may relate either to our profession, as agriculturists or 
any other of common interest, proper to be discussed at 
the meetings of such associations. 

At our last two meetingthe subject of discussion was, 
the education of farmer’s sons and daughters, which 
seemed to elicit a good deal of interest. 

The club thought that our country school houses 
should be of more res 
in good order, neat and clean; should be erected at t 
most central and convenient point in the district; that 
the best teachers should employed; that parents 
should manifest to their children the interest they should 
feelin their education; and that progress in improve- 
ment in agriculture, and the prosperity and well being 
of our country, depend much upon the mothers of our 
land—and hence, the importance of female education. 

The foundation of most men’s character, is laid while 
young, and generally as is the foundation, so is the su- 
‘perstructure; and who has more to do inthe formation 
of the habits and instilling in the young mind princi- 
pie of actionthan the mother. We conceive that these 
thingsform the foundation of one’s character; and if so, 
how important it is that the one to whom these are 
committed, should becapable of imparting such instruc- 
tions as to insure the goodness of their character; for 
bad habits and bad principles, make a bad citizen. 

It is cheering to notice that. some of the daughters of 
our State, have a correct idea of what their education 
should be. It is to be hoped that there aremany Helens, 
Elizabeths and Maggies in our t and growirg State. 

I think some of the farmers in this neighborhood, are 
as and laboring for a better state of things; and 
indeed it is time to wake up to our own interest; for, as 
a class, we are in many respects, far behind most other 
trades or professions. Yours, “ 


A Memper or tHe Civs. 
Licking county, Feb. 19, 1850. 





Letter from Mahoning County. 


AcricutturaL Socrety.—State Fam.—Lone Woorep 
Suerr. 

Eprror On1o Critivator— 
farmers are taking quite a deep interest in agricultural 
societies, fairs and papers. Itis pleasant to live in a 
community that are thus on the advance in agriculture 
and other arts and sciences, as well as in morality and 
free thought—for these all seem like twin sisters. I at- 
tended four different County Fairs, the past fall, and am 
of the opinion, that Mahoning is a httle a-head in the 
show.of productions aud fine stock, as well as mechan- 
ical artic Weare making efforts to build a large 
hall for the use of our society, in which to hold exhibi- 
tions—the court house being quite too small for this 
Fergons. Our society have'resolved to award more ag- 
ricultural rs as premiums. 

I was disappointed that wedid not have a State 
Fair last year, as I had intended to have taken some 
sheep there for exhibition. I will be on hand next fall, 
if all is well. I have some of the South Downs and 
Leicesters, that I think will not be easily beat. I am 


* * 


* Our 


table apEreeee, and be eM g 
e 





offered $4 per head for a lot of fat weathers that I am 
feeding on grain this winter. Respectfully, 
Dantet Bonsat. 
Green tp., Mahoning county, Ohio, 1850. 
Remarks.—We expect tosee a large amount of sales of 
choice stock, é&c., at the State Fair next September; and 
all who have such property to exhibit or dispose of, 
should make calculations to be there.—Ep. 





Corn and Hogs in the Little Miami Valley. 


Epitor Onio Cuttivaror—As I have not seen any- 
thingin the Cultivator, from this region, afew lines may 
be acceptable. This, you know is is a great place for 
corn and hogs. There is but little else raised on the 
bottom land, except corn, and the most of that is fed to 
hogs. The mode of feeding peemlly practiced here, I 
believe is not very common elsewhere. As soon as the 
corn begins to ripen, say about the first of September, 
the hogs are turned into the field to help themselves, 
“Buckeye fashion.” They are allowed free access to 
water and salt, and have nothing to do but to eat and 

row fat. Some may consider this a lazy way, but still 
it has some advantages, especially where a large num- 
of hogs are fed; among which are, a great saving of la- 
bor in gathering the corn, the manure is all saved, and 
ready spread, and there is no trouble of clearing off the 
stalks before theland is plowed again, as they areeasily 
plowed under. J, 

Bottom land produces from 75 to 80 bushel#of corn 
to the acre, and upland from 40 to 60. 

Wheat is but little raised, owing to the prevalence of 
the rust. 

Fine potatoes grow here, and were it not for the rot, 
would be a profitable crop. 


REsipEnt. 
Hamilton county, Ohio, Feb. 4, 1850. 





Hillsboro and Cincinnati Pailroad. 

The whole of this road is now under contract, except 
about three miles near Lynchburg, and one and a quar- 
ter next to Hillsboro, which will be let out to contractors 
in May next. The portion now under contract, is pro- 
gressing finely. Most ofthe grubbing and _ of the 
excavations and masonry are already finished. 

It is thought that the road will be finished in less than 
20 months. There is also a likelihood of a railroad be- 
ing constructed between Hillsboro and Chillicothe, eith- 
er by way of Greenfield or Bainbridge. 

The right sort of spirit is manifested in the latter pla- 
ces. Meetings have been held in both places, and the 
unite in saying, that they must have a railroad, let it 


run whereit may. They goin for the “best and cheap- 
est route.” J 


Highland county, Feb. 1850. 


Corn Marker---Inquiry. 





I wish to get some information through the Cultiva- 
tor how tomake a corn marker that will run steady and 
mark two rows atatime, Ihave one that I have used. 
for three years, but it does not run steady unless the 
ground is very mellow. It is made with a beam and 
handles like a small plow, with a cross piece having a 
small shovel at each end, which makes a plain mark on 
the top of the soil; and planting in this way, the roots 
of the plants are warmer, and the crop does r than 
when the ground is marked out by a plow as deep as is 
commonly done. Now all intelligent men, go for labor 
saving machines and improvements in cultivating the 
soil; and ifsome one will inform. me how to construet a 
better marker than mine, he will do me a great favor, as 
well as many of his brethren. 


A. McLxnzanp. 
Holmes county, Ohio, Feb. 1850. 
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BALL’S PATENT SELF SHABPENING PLOW. 


A notice of this plow was given in our last year’s vol- 
ume, page 325. Having an engraving, and believing it 
worthy of a second notice, we now speak of it again, 
and invite the attention of farmers and plow makers to 
its merits. 

The appearance of the plow, is well represented in the 
above cut; its peculiarity of construction, is more fully 
seen in the outline of the land side, at the right end of 
the engraving. The point, (a) is a bar of iron, pointed 
with steel; when one end becomes worn it is easily re- 
versed, bringing the other end into use; and when both 
ends are worn, any blacksmith can renew them. The 
coulter, (b) is also of peculiar form, and from numerous 
testimonials itis shown to work admirably, being less 
lable to clog than any other form. The shear or wing, 
(e) is asimple plate, of a triangular form, like the wing 
of a common shovel plow; and it is also reversable at 





pleasure and made to slide up or down by loosening anut 
so as to adapt the plow to a wide or narrow furrow.— 
These several parts are fitted so nicely together, as to 
brace and strengthen each other; and it is evident that 
the plow affords greater facilities for varying or adjust- 
ing its operation to the kind of work required, than 
most, if not all others. 


We have seen numerous cortificates from farmers in 
Ashland county, who have used this plow, and pro- 
nounce it decidedly superior to all others, for lightness 
of draft, perfection of work, and its self-cleaning and 
self-sharpening qualities. One of these plows can be 
seen at our office, from the manufactory of Messrs. Scott 
& Co., Hayesville, Ashland county, who are the owners 
of the patent right for most parts of Ohio; also for Ken- 
tucky and several other State. 








Racks for Feeding Cattle. 


Eprror Ono Curtivatorn—Many farmers feed their 
eattle during the winter in log pens, 3 or 4 feet wide by 
15 or20 long; whilst others feed from racks made of 
rails placed beside each other, in the form of a letter X, 
astride of a sage the pole supported at each end by forks 
driven in the ground; some feed in the fence corners, 
while others feed upon the ground, each one (doubtless) 
thinks his method the best. 


There is another plan for feedingcattle, which I think 
1s far superior to any of the foregoing, or much less ob- 
jectionable. It is called the “portable rack.” It is 
made of scantling ond peeks the racks are 5 feet square, 
constructed thus: Take four pieces of scantling, 5 feet 
long, 3 inches by 3, or 3 by 4in size, for the corner 
posts, to which nail 3 rows of boards around it, begin- 
ning at the bottom, leaving 3 inches space between each 
row of boards; then take 2 pieces of d 5 feet long 
for braces, nail them to the top of the posts, in the form 
of the letter V, with a suitable mitre or slope to make 
it fit clese, and nail it fast. (The mitre is obtained by 
measuring 9 inches from the end, and cutting obliquely 
across the plank.) It requires four sets of braces. The 
boards need not be wider 6 inches, nor thicker than 
one inch. 

The whole can be built of refuse lnmber, which can- 
not well be put to any other use, for a trifling expense; 
the cost varying with the quality of the materials. 

This has two edvantages; it is portable, it pre- 
vents cattle from wasting their povender, four 
head always can eat at one , without danger of ac- 
cident. J. ©. G. 

Xenia, Feb. 1850. 


The Weather. 


Frienp Batenam—Last Sunday we had the deepest 
snow we have had this winter; (6 inches deep) and the 
next day, Monday, the 4th instant,) was the coldest we 
have hadthisseason. The thermometer stood 6 degrees 
below zero; and on the next at 4 degrees above. Christ- 
ma®and New Years were the two next coldest with us, 
the thermometer standing at 6 degrees above zero. Ac- 
cording to the opinions of friend Niles, in No. 2, cur- 
rent volume, our peaches ought not yet to be killed by se: 
vere frosts, as we had no weather with us, cold enough 
to cause the thermometer to fall below 6 deg. below zero. 
But as far as my examination has extended, the peaches 
are killed. Those in the highest ground I have not 
been ableto examine; they may not yet be injured by 
the severity of the weather that is past. 

Wheat generally, looks well with us. Some few fields 
were affected with the fly last fall, but so favorable has 
been the winter so far that even these same fields a 
more promising at this time than late in the fall. 
The winter has been dryer than usual, thus far. The 
ground was not frozete any extent, when completely 
saturated with water; and during our coldest weather, 
it was covered with snow. 


Vp 
Pottersville, Mahoning county, Feb. 6, 1850. 





“A Farmer should never depend on his neighbor tor 
what he can by care and good managemeut, produce on 
his own farm; should never beg fruit while he can plant 
trees, or borrow tools when he can make or buy: a high 
— has said, the borrower is a servant to the len- 
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CaTaLocur OF THE Mount Army AcricutruraL Insti- 
tute, AT Germantown, Pa.—The winter session of this 
school, has consisted of 19 pupils, showing an increase 
on former years. We notice on the list, the name of R. 
Nerr, Cincinnati, ason of Wm. Neff, Esq., well known 
tosome of our readers. We are gratified also to learn 
by a letter from Mr. Wilkinson, the principal, that the 
prospects of an increase of students for the coming year 
is flattering; also, that the character of the farm for pro- 
ducing large cropsis still maintained—in proof of which 
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he sends us some interesting facts and figures, which 
will appear in our next. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO, MARCH 1, 1850. 





S. 8. Jacxson’s Caratocur of Dahlias, Roses, &c., 








Pracn Crop Lost.—The destruction of the peach buds 
mentioned in our last, is more extensive and complete 
than we then supposed. Within and around this city 
every bud as far as we can discover is killed, excepting 
where the trees chance to stand beside brick houses or 


some other warm shelter. 


In a visit to Madison county last week, we found the 
A letter from J. C. Brand, 
of Champaign county, says the same is true of that re- 
Similar statements reach us from several coun- 
At the north, we 


same destruction there. 


gion. 
ties east, as well as south and west. 


hear of no complaint; and a letter from Mr. Elliott, 


states that the buds are not injured, in the vicinity ot 
Cleveland. {2 Hurry on that railroad, if you want to 


sell your peaches! 


The railroad from Columbus to Cincinnati, is now in 


full operation. 





Tux Wuear Cror is less promising than a couple 
of weeks since; and some of our letters from the 
south part of the State, represent its appearance as quite 


unfavorable. 





Our Tanks are due to W. D. Brinkle, M. D., Phila- 
delphia, for grafts of six varieties of Pennsylvania pears. 
We will test their merits in the soil and climate of Ohio, 
and will invitethe donor to come and taste fruit With 
us, when the great central railroad is extended west- 


ward to our city. 





Corrrotions.—The price of the “Rural New Yorker 


is $2 per year—not $3 as stated in our paper of Janua- 


ty 15th, though it is well worth that price. 


The Michigan Farmer is now issued monthly, 32 


pages octavo—$l per year. 


“BettrounpEr.”—This horse is now owned by B. H. 
Hendrickson and J. L. Hilt, of Maddletown, Butler co.,|°4 


not Hamilton co., as stated in our last, 





Frxpine Bres.—Friend Dugdale informs us, that bees 


may be kept alive at this season, when destitute o 
honey, by feeding them with bread made of cornmeal 
salt and sugar—they will eat it all clean. 





Frowrr Sexps.—Our assortment has just arrived, and 
See advertise- 


will be ready for sale in a few days. 


ment. 





has been received. It shows a very choice and exten- 
tensive assortment; and we can assure our friends who 
may wish to procure such articles, that they may rely 
on their orders being faithfully attended to, if addressed 
to 8.8. Jackson, Nurseryman and Florist, Cincinnati. 
His grounds are three miles below the city, on the river 
road—a delightful ride, and well worth a vist when one 
happens in the Queen City, 





New Seepiine Porators.—Read the advertisement of 
Mr. Smith. We shall send for a few barrels of his po- 
tatoes for our own planting. 





Cutruxe or Brers.anp Carrots, &c., for farm pur 
poses, is crowded out of this number, along with hints 
on gardening, and numerous other matters. 





Wuire wasn and colored wash receipts, will be ir 
good time in our next. 





7 Our Osage Orange plants are nearly all sold, ex- 
cept what we intend to plant ourself. 





Cincinnati and the State Fair. 


In reference to the remarks under this head in our last 
number, we have received the following note from our 
friend Ernst, by which it will be seen he is of the opin- 
ion that the labors of the committee for collecting funds, 


were not-very thoroughly performed. -This certainly 
puts a better face on the matter: 


Me. Batsnam—lI had not expected to be. stared in the 
face with the testimony of one of our own citizens, to 
sustain you in the charge against us.’.I think Mr. L. 
must have been in a.romancing mood when he penned his 
report. Our citizens have not, with the exception of a 
very few been called on for aid. It is not generous for 
Mr. L. to say that the “committee traversed the city two 
weeks 1n getting five or six hundred dollars subscrib- 

” Most of the time we did act, was spent in 
other preliminary arrangements. As chairman of the 
committee, I made it my business to be present at its 
meetings, and actively participated in its assigned du- 
ties. 

The thing is a new one with us; its practical beariny 
is not at all understood by our people; and that they 
should want to be satisfied in regard to it before they 
subscribed, should not draw on them the charge of penu- 
riousness. However,I do not wish to raise a contro- 
versy on this subject, I only wish the praise you bestow 
on me, had been more judiciously spplied, and not at 
the expense of those more deserving of it. 
Respectfully, A. H. E. 
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Books on Poultry. 


The American Poultry Yard, comprising the origin, 
history and description of the different breeds of do- 


me&tic poultry, with complete directions for their breed- 


ing, crossingf rearing, fattening and preparations for 
the market, including directiuns for caponizing, treat- 
ment of diseases, &c., illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings. By D. J. Browne, author of the Sylva Americana. 
With an appendix, embracing the comparative merits 


of the different breeds of fowls. By Samuel Allen, 324! 


, large 12 mo. Published by C. M. Saxton, 121, 
ulton street, New York. 
The foregoing work is handsomely got up, and we 
think it will be found a highly interesting and valuable 
book. It is written in a sprightly and pleasing style, 
and illustrated with good engravings. Price $1. 

Tue American Fow. Bareper.—A smaller and cheap- 
er work, published at Boston, we have not yet seen, but 
it is said to be a very useful book. See advertisement. 





Dugdale’s Moth Proof Bee-hive. 


What, another patent bee-hive? Yes, reader, and we 
expect to see anvther, and still another, before perfec- 
tion will be reached, or man’s inventive genious become 
exhausted upon the subject—so you need not grow im- 


patient, or refuse to listen to the claims of friend Dug- 
dale. 





FIG. 1, Represents the rear of the hive, with the door swung 
open, showing four drawers with ¢ icati the ends of 
the drawers being glass, INSERTED in SASH, with two brass 
knobs in each drawer, in order to remove them with facility. — 
=P opens between the two small boxes into a moth cham- 








FIG. 2, Represents the front of the hive, with 4 tri 1 
openings for the bees to passin at. To the front of the ‘hive is 
hunga ‘oor covered with wire gauze, about the quality used for 
tifting meal. The moth commits its depredations at night, 
S bee DRS ad atreneaments, of * att it will be seen, all is 
¢ y closed against them, while the bees 

istheir natural habit, the scree 2 ekut, SHEER 


nm, being when sh 
inches from the place of entrance. 4 on a 


The bees are th 
and the hive thoroughly ventilated. oy pe 


most people will be willing to bestow upon it, inas- 
much as the door has to be closed at night, and opened 


|in the morning each day,except in winter. _To obviate 


‘this objection in some degree, the inventor has resorted 
| to the novel expedient of compelling the hens to close 
and open the doors as they go on and off their roosting 
| Place! We are not informed whether this contrivance 
\is covered by the patent, but we think it should be— 
The patentee is Joseph A. Dugdale, Selma, Clark coun- 
ty, Ohio. 





———+20e+ - 
Letter from Samuel Williams. 





City Lots and Fashions in New York—Education and 
“Aunt Patience’’—The Weather—Corn Crop and its 
Culture—Cornmeal for England. 


WAtertoo, New York, 
Feb. 19, 1850. 

Frrexp Batenam—lIt is refreshing to learn from your 
Peper, that the spirit of rural progress is stimulating, 
and animating every son and daughter of great and 
owing Ohio. Your successful experiment in Osage 
range fence I hope soonto seetried in the Empire State. 
May you never commit the American sin, of cutting up 

our beautiful hedged 13 rods, into lots of twenty-five 
eet front, unless you wish to be in as bad taste as the 
upper ten of New York. Some of these exclusives call- 
je on Baron de Trobriand, Ed. of a French Review, the 
other day, to endorse their claims to good society, as it 
was jn Europe; he replies, that the spirit of speculation 
which has preceded taste in New York makes the thing 
impossible, until some of the twenty-five feet fronts are 
blown up, to make room for a capacious house, in which 
the guests are not compelled to sup in the second or 
third story, and to uncloak in the one still higher; but 
as a salvo, he tells them that their suppers, when climb- 
ed up to, are sufficiently recherche and profuse, to ter- 
| rify the more abstemious gourmand of the French capitol; 
and that the ladies, this winter in particular, have shone 
forth in an expensiveness of dress, a sea of pearls, gems, 
and jewelry, entirely beyond precedent on this side of 
the Atlantic. In his next, he is to speak of their intel- 
lectual qualifications, as compared with that of the good 
society of the old world; methinks it will require all 
the tact and bienseance of the learned Baron, to make 
such a discussion acceptable to some of his patronising 
subscribers. 
But you will say, what would New York be without 
its “upper ten thousand?” how would the trades live? 
what weuld become of the poor German in his garret 
who lives by the sale of the livers of geese, fatted an 
stuffed in that same garret? $2 for the goose and $5 for 
the liver, to ee pt a pate de foie gras, an untransla- 
table name for a pie. 
I see that the query of your “Helen” is replied to in 
the life, as well as in the letter, by Aunt Patience, If 
such an experience as hers dves not have the effect to 
stir up the pure mind in Ohio’s sons and daughters. 
they must be indeed insensible to “nature and her char- 
ities.” Howrare are such aunts even in our christian 
land? What aspirations after the beautiful and true in 
nature, art and religion; and yet, with what femenine 
perp | she gives the reasons for the hope that was, 
and still is in her? Few women could say so much 
about themselves, in such simplicity and absence of 
self-love; we cee her life, and feel it, rather than hear 
her speak of it. 
This ie the most singular winter I ever witnessed; 
strange as it may seem, we have had an unusual run of 





This hive is highly commended, and entlely op good sleighing more than four weeks, with the ther- 


Pears to afford more effectual protection against the 


mometer 
rain of many hours, at least once a week; the thermom- 


alf the time at freezing point, and a continued 


Worm or moth than any other within our knowled If eter has not fallento zero morethan once this winter, and 


Properly attended to, it will no doubt work finely—but 


then only for a few hours; the first snow fell in the mud, 





making a hard icy bottom, which subsequent rainscould 


there comes the rub; it requires more attention than! not melt away. 
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Indian corn is now the favorite crop of our county, more 
than 50,000 bushels has been bought by one firm here 
@ 50 cents the bushel, wipin the last. three months.— 

hirty yeags ago, corn not being a paying crop, was ve- 
ry mack = lected—but as the wheat forming pabulum 
is exhausted in the soil, that cereal grows feebly, cannot 
resist the attack of its enemies, freezes out, &c., &c., 
hence, our farmers pay more attention to Indian corn — 
This cereal is a very certain crop, with good culture, in 
our warm dry climate;—for the last twenty years, I have 
never had a single failure. The drought the last sum- 
mer was the most trying I have known in many years, 
yet not a leafin my corn patch rotted; frequent stirring 
of the highly manured clay surface, aided in the forma- 
tion of artificial water, by letting in the air’s oxygen, 
to unite with the hydrogen ofthe decayed humué in the 
soil; better, or more corn I never saw on the same sur- 
face. Thanks to that freetrade which is blessed from 
the beginning. Indian corn is now a great element in our 
export trade; it has kept starvation out of Ireland, and 
its true value is just beginning to be known in England. 
Carlyle tells us that the only Indian meal he has eaten 
of the true “sweet nutty flavor,” was imported into 
England in thecob; from what he says in common with 
others, there is no doubt but that one day, the demand 
for Indian mealin Great Britain, as a luxury, no less 
than as an economical article of food, will exceed all pre- 
sent calculation. 

Very truly, yours, 
AMUEL WILLIAMS. 


The Road Laws---Reform Needed. 





Mr. Batenam—I wish through the medium of the 
Cultivator, to call the attention of the farming commu- 
nity to the condition ofthe public highways. The Leg- 
islatur2 has appropriated labor enough, if properly ex- 
pended, to make our roads comparatively good. But in 
order thus to appropriatethis labor, aoe an amount 
of knowledge on the subject of Road Making, that few 
of our supervisors possess. In order to construct a 
turnpike or railroad, it is thought necessary thatthe la- 
bor should be performed under the direction of a compe- 
tent engineer who has spent years in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the subject, but we do not appear to think either 
knowledge or experience necessary to direct the expen- 
diture of the $500,000 annually appropriated to the im- 
provement of our common s. Qur State, at least in 
that part of it with which I am acquainted, is divided 
into districts containing from fiveto to thirty persons lia- 
ble to perform labor on the highways, and one of these 
is annually chosen supervisor; and as rotation in office 
is applied in practice more strictly to supervisers, than 
to any other office in the government, probably one-half 
of the voters in the State have at one time or another held 
Oe. oon. spébl , 

ut how many among us are capable of performing 
the duties of that office. judiciously? Not one in for- 


ty. 

What an amount of unskilfully directed labor is 
wasted annually on our roads; none but those who have 
paid attention to the subject are aware. Fifteen or twen- 
ty hands frequently labor all day, at work which the 
next shower washes away, because of its injudicious ap- 
plication. How often a ditch or a culvert, or giving 
greater width tothe road, that could be done in afew 


ours, would savea dozen days work? Jn many very|d 


many districts no interest ap tobe taken in the 
reads. The twodays labor which the law prescribes, is 
considered a penalty that has to be endured, and they 
seek its mitigation by working as little as possible. And 
those who let them off with least amount of work, 
are considered the best supervisors, and are frequently 
elected on that account. Ican point out a district in 
which ten or twelve hands perform more useful labor than 
thirty in adjoining ones. 


The Srnaest pats of our country are usually the most | the 


sparsely settled, and these are the places where the roads 
require the most labor. Thus it frequently happens that 





25 to 30 men spend their time ona piece of road that 
needs comparatively little work, while 6 or 8 have to 
perform all the labor the same road recéives over the 
same extent of broken and hilly country. 

These defects in our road system seem to arise princi- 
pally from the incompetency and unfaithfulness of su- 
pervisors. It is frequently the case that no Buitable 
person for the office resides in the district. And fre- 

uently where there are such, they will not accept the of- 

ce, because compensation is so inadequate. A machan- 
ic of any kind—acarpenter or shoe maker, receives high- 
er wages than a supervisor. Such parsimony is sheer 
wastefulness. The value of an article depends upon its 
quality. The man who offers forty dollars fora horse 
or cig tfor a cow, does not expect to get a good ani- 
mal, 

I have thought if only one ortwo supervisors should 
have charge of a whole township, and their compensa- 
tiou was fixed at a dollar and a half or two dollars aday, 
tobe paid out ofthe county treasury, from the proceeds 
of the road tax, these difficulties would, in a great mea- 
sure be obviated, The compensation would command 
suitable qualifications, and labor would be applied whee 
most needed. 

If some members of the Farmer’s Club, in our Legis- 
lature would procure the revision of our incongruous 
Road Laws,I have no doubt but ina few years, the farm - 
er might convey his produce to market for one-third less 
expense than he can at present, But should our Legis- 
lature be so closely occupied by more important business, 
the trustees of the township, and the voters themselves 
by selecting proper supervisors, can do much to obvigte 
the defects in the system. . 

Bartlett, Washington county Ohio, Jan. 1850, 


Remarxs.—We think the suggestions of L. H. deserve 
attention, and we would suggest the propriety of peti- 
tioning the Legislature on this subject —Ed. 


On the Choice of Land for a Wheat Farm. 





Mr. BatesamM—The inquiry is often made, what is the 
best kind of land for a wheat farm? For many 
ears, I have invariably answered, select white oak and 
back oak land, with a deep sub-soil, and the more lime- 
stone or lime properties it contains the better. The next 
inquiry would be, how am I tojudge? : To the new set- 
tler, or those about to purchase unimproved land, I would 
say, judge by thetimber that grows onthe land. The 
principal timber being white and black oak, clean and 
tall, suitable to make four, five or six rail cuts to a tree, 
and interspersed with hickory, elm, ash, white walnut, 
dogwood, &c-, and the under brush to consist of spice 
wood together with plenty of hazel bushes, is sure to 
be wheat land, especially if it lies well to the sun, 
or in other words, if it inclines moreto the south than 
any other point of the compass—for it is well known that 
land inclining to north or west is not as good wheat land 
although it may abound with the above dsscriptien of 
timber and under brush, and may be very rich land, 
which most of the north sloping Lied is, yet land in- 
clining north, is more subject to winter kill or heave out 
the wheat crop, than land having a southern exposure. 
Land that will bear abundance of hazel bushes, may be 
considered, if it lies well to the sun, to be first rate for 
whevt or any other ordinary kind of grain or pro- 
u 


ce. 

I would here further remark, that the first time I vis- 
ited Lower Sandusky, now Fremont, in April, 1824, I 
noticed on the bottom landa short distance above the 
town, the greatest thickets of hazel bushes that I ever 
saw on any land; this bottom land was being cleared 
np at that time, by some -Yankeeg; their mode of clear- 
ing was, first they cut the hazel bushes about six oreight 
inches from the ground, with a sythe made short and 
strong for the purpose, then piled and burnt the brush; 
riext process was, to plow the ground with an extra 
large plow, run upon two wheels and drawn by six yoke 
of steers, and the team driven by one of Brother Jona- 





ve 
ti- 
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than’s experienced ox drivers. The next work was per- 
formed yf Aomag driving two yoke of cattled attached to 
a very heavy harrow, which tore out the hazel roots, 
which were picked and piled by other hands to dry and 
then burnt. 
_ This bottom produced an uncommon large crop of corn 
that season, being the first, raised on that ground by 
white men. But I understood that the Seneca Indians had 
raised corn on the same bottom, from their first settle 
ment.on the Sandusky river, which was, according to 
Atwater’s account, shortly after the first settlement of 
the French in Canada. But for many years, the hazel 
bushes by slow degrees kept encroaching, till finally the 
squaws could raised but little corn, and was abandoned 
bythe Senecas, at the time they sold their land to the 
nited States. They afterwards confined themselves 
for several years, to their own reservation of 40,000 
acres, five miles above Fremont. It will be remembered 
that I had occasion to mention in a former communica- 
tion, the goodcrop of wheat I saw growing on this bot- 


im. land of Sandusky river, the latter part of June, 


1844, Rosert A. SHERrarp. 
Sugar Hill Farm, Jefferson county, Ohio, 


January 31st, 1850. 


Keeping Hens in Yards. 





A subscriber in Clinton county, inquires of us, How 
much yard room will it be necessary to enclose for keep- 
ing 150 hens? The following, which we find in a late 
number of the Germantown Telegraph, affords perhaps 
as good an answer as we can give at present: 

A farmer who signs his communication with the ini- 
tials of J. R. S., from Verona, New York, has been expe- 
rimenting with fowls, and gives the following—which 
is certainly worthy of consideration—as the result of 
his labors: 

My usual number of fowls is one hundred. They are 
confined in an enclosure containing about half an acre, 
inclusive of ground occupied by the buildings, the di- 
mension of which are as follows: Forty-eight feet 
length and twelve breadth, with length of posts suffi- 
cient for the admission of twenty-four lighted windows, 
of which there are eight in front, sliding horizontally 
upon the sill. This building ‘contains but one apart- 
ment. In addition,and communicating with it, is an 
upright post, at one end twelve by sixteen feet, with 
nine feet posts, containing an underground room for 
fowls to collect in cold weather, and is accessible to 
them at all times. Above, on the ground floor, is a re- 
are for sand, gravel, mortar from old walls, &c., &c., 

jor daily use of fowls. The attic designed for a roost- 
ing apartment, which on account of the sharpness of the 
roofs, isroomy, as all sleeping places should be, at least 
for the health of fowls. A window in gable ends is for 
light, and ventilation. . The roofs to the main part, are 

so sharp, to turn the sun’s rays in summer, and as a 
matter of taste and durability. The yearly average to 
to each hen is not far from one hundred Young 
hens, say of the first or second year, are found more 
prolific than older ones. 

_ l consider the Poland crested fowls to be a hardy va- 
riety, and perhaps the best for northern latitudes; when 


young they afford more eggs in succession than common 
Varieties. 





Winter Managements of Hens, 


Mr. Barenam—In this age of improvement and melio- 
ration, anattempt to elevate the character and improve 
the condition and prospects of the poor hapless hiddy, 
cannot surely be deemed unworthy of consideration— 
hence this small communication on this small subject.— 
But I shall not risk this appeal in behalf of this deserv- 

race of bipeds, on thecomparatively unavailing plea 
of benevolence, but onthe stronger motive of interest, 
based on actual experiment. From personal observa- 


tion, I am entirely convinced of the moral honesty. of the 
biddy. _ If she does not, in every instance, render 

for evil, and do unto others as she would that they 
should do to her, she at least does as she is done by; 
pe her well, and she will surely reward you bounti- 
ully. 


During the present winter, I have had the pleasure of 
administering to the comfort of a family of 26 of these 
grateful bipeds. A small loft over a stable was appro- 
priated’ to their use, suitably furnished with a box of fine 
gravel, a box of ashes, a box of air slaked lime, a box 
of bones burntand broken to about the size of small 
kernels of’ corn, troughs, éc., for their food and drink, 
nests supplied with turned wooden nest eggs painted 
white, and a roost protected fromthe weather as much 
as practicable, by battening thecracks, dc. Here they 
have had their quarters, with liberty to roam abroad at 
their a pu I have kept them constantly supplied 
with fresh water, or skimmed milk and oats, and vcca- 
sionally alittle corn. In addition to this, | have each 
morning furnished them with awarm breakfast of meal 
and bran, mixed with a little minced meat, potatoes, 
crusts of bread, d&c., (the leavings of the table the pre- 
vious day,) wet up together with hot water and a little 
lard or “pot skimmings,” or what is better, warm pot 
liquor—the skimmings included. This dish I haveal- 
so left by them during the day, or till they consume it; 
indeed it constitutes their chief article of food; and it 
costs very little. The grain they have consumed during 
the winter cannot exceed the value of a bushel of oats. 


The avails since the Ist of December, (24¢ months in 
the heart of winter,) have been rising of 40 dozen of 
eggs, sold, besides a liberal use of them in our family, of 
which no account has been kept. The hens are princi- 
pally young; eight of them are Polands, the other 18 
are what we call ‘“Creepers”—a short legged and very 
tame and tractable hen, though [ think not equal ts the . 
Polands as “everlasting layers.” This result would be 
considered neither extraordinary nor worthy of a record 
except in contrast with the general scarcity of ggs in 
this region this winter—in consequence of which, they 
have sold at a shilling a dozen. 

I am satisfied that gravel is indispensable to the good 
condition of hens in winter. Laying hens must also be 
supplied with burnt bone or chalk or some other mate- 
tial for the shell; they will pick it up with avidity. 

Frozen nest eggs sometimes induce in hens, the habit 
of eating goodeggs. Wooden or chalk nest eggs obvi- 
ate this danger and are otherwise very convenient— 
Nests for setting hens should be prepared with care; 
they should be composed of something that will retain 
heat during the absence of the hen. A nest of eggs on 
very coarse loose straw through which the air circu 
freely—except in very warm weather—will produce few 
if any chickens., Adry turf placed in a box in a con- 
cave form and covered with a little fine straw and a few 
feathers answers a ve pu When setting a 
hen, the eggs should be marked with a pencil, so that 
other eggs ee laid in the same nest, may be 
distinguished and removed. If setting hens-are requir- 
ed to provide their own food, they often remain too long 
from the nest and always become poor; and with the 
practice of feeding them whenever “they are seen from 
the nest, they will soon learn to depend upon it, and 
wait too long for it when they are not seen. The bet- 
ter therefore, is too keep food and drink accessible 
to them at all times, or else “when they are tame and 
manageable,) raise them from the nest and feed and 
water them every morning regularly. This practice I 
adopted one season with great success; I took with me 
a dish of food and another of water, and placing them 
near the nest, I lifted the hen off and put her down by 
them; she would eat and drink to her satisfaction and 
then immediately return to her nest and leave it no more 
during the day. The result was, that from 104 eggs set 
under 8 hens, (13 a piece) were hatched just 100 








chickens—the loss being lessthan 4 per cent. of the 
whole number of eggs. “Tis true it takes a little time 
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and some care and attention, but these are indispensa- 
ble to success in almost every undertaking. 


Respectfully, P 
Mahoning county, Feb. 13, 1850, 


C. CrarKe. 











HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 








Pruninc Oncuarps.—A valuable article on this sub- 
ject is unavoidably deferred till our next. It recom- 
mends pruning in summer instead of winterand spring. 
Better defer pruning till you can read its arguments. 





Pruxinc Grare Vines should be done very soon—be- 
fore the sap gets in motion, else they will bleed sadly 
where cut. 

Courtine Grarts must also be attended to, if not done. 
Put them in a cool cellar with the ends in damp earth 
or sand; or cover them with damp moss or sawdust. 

Grafts can be sent any distance by mail, if wrapped 
in oil silk, or even oiled paper. In this way a few grafts 
from a favorite tree at the old homestead hundreds of 
miles distant, can be obtained at a very trifling ex- 
pense. 


Evercrrexs rrom Srep—Several of our friends wish 
information in regard to the best mode of managing the 
seeds of red cedar, arbor vitae, pine, dc., &c., so as to 
secure their vegetation. Will some nurseryman be so 
good as to answer the inquiry? 








Peach Crop Kllled---Seedling vs. Budded Varieties, 


Buckianp, Cuampaian County, 

February 8th, 1456 
Eprron Onw Cuxtivaror—The intensity of the cold 
on the 4th and 5th instant, has destroyed our very awn 


ing peach crop—the thermometer ranged for ours, 
from 110 to 118,* and my worst fears are realized. I have 
examined several orchards, some in favorable localities, 
and have not found a single bud alive. Fruit buds 
generally were not in a good condition to stand very 
cold weather, from the warm and moist weather 
the latter part of January, causing the buds to en- 
large, and fill up with sap. 
hile upon this subject, I will mention a fact con- 
nected with the loss of thefruit crop by the severe freeze 
in last April. In this county, the trees were in full 
bloom, and the thermometer fell to 106, and continued 
near that point for about 12 hours—the consequence was, 
our apple crop was entirely destroyed, andthe peach 
bloom on the upper side of the limbs throwing the stems 
in an upright position were all killed, while thebloom 
hanging from the underside of the limbs in a suspend- 
. peo were nearly all saved! All the fine bud- 
varieties were killed, ta few Royal Georges in 
a favorable location. . I. two seedlings from 
the Baltimore blush, that bore for the first time, very 
, though not equal to the original, Amateurs of 
it in this county are disco with ‘the cultiva- 
tion of the fine budded peaches, as we do not get a crop 





more than every fifth year. We are budding from ovr 
best native seedlings, and will soon test the cause or 
fault of the tenderness of budded peaches, whether it 
is in the overgrowth of the wood and fruit buds, as re- 
garded by some, or in the natural tenderness of the ve- 
ry fine varieties having their origin in a milder climate. 
Very truly, “ere 
os. C.. Brann. 


*We do not understand what kind of a thermometer is meant. 





PRIZE LIST OF THE 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
TO BE AWARDED AT THEIR AUTUMNAL EXHIBITION, 
On the Lith, 12th, and 13th September, 1850. 
Subject to the following Rules and Regulations. 


Ist. All articles intended for competition must be reported 
to the council, with the prizes named for which they are intended 
to compete, the day before the exhibition, and put in their respec- 
tive places; except cut flowers, with such other perishable ar- 
ticles as in the judgment of the council should be delayed; but 
in no case can any article be received for competition after four 
o’clock, P. M., of the first day of the exhibition, in order that 
the judges may award the prizes previous to ae the pub 
lic, which will be at seven o’clock in the evening. All articles 
must be the production of the person in whose name they are 
exhibited. : 

2. Allplants for competition must be in flower, unless where 
exceptions are made in the prize list. 

3d. All seedlings of fruits, flowers, or vegetables will receive 
gratuities if deemed worthy. 

4th. Specimens of rare plants, or collections other than those 
named in the list, will receive gratuities if deemed worthy. 

5th. No collection of fruits, owers, vegetables or ornamen- 
tal designs, will be allowed to compete for more than one 
prize. 

6th, The council shall have the privilege of discarding any 
article unworthy of exhibition; and should there be but one 
specimen exhibited fora prize, the judges may decide if entitled 
to the prize, grant a gratuity or withhold it, 

7th. Should, from unavoidable cause, satisfactory to the 
council, any article or collection arrive after the time named, 
and before the award of the judges, they may decide as to their 
admission, or if too late for competition, the judges may grant 
a gratuity, if deemed worthy. . 

8th, It shall be optional with the person to whom cups may 
be awarded, to receive the amount in money, if preferred. 

9th With a view to the greatest usefulness, the society has 
opened the door to all cultivators irrespective of location; and 
respectfully invite them to join in competing for the prizes, and 
to aid the society inits efforts to promote the comfort and hap. 
piness of its fellow-citizens. Competitors, who are not mem- 
bers of the society, are expected to pay one dollar, asa recordin § 
fee, for their articles, and otherwise conform to the roles an 
regulations of the same. 

The Ohio great Agricultural Fair, the Ohio Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute Exhibition, the assembling of the “American Pomological 
Congress,” are all appointed to take place at the same time in 
our city, making it an occasion of unusual interest to all, espe- 
cially to our brethren at a distance it offers great inducements to 
attend. It is exceedingly desirable that the fruit growers of the 
west, should bring specimens of their collections for the inspec- 
tion of the Pomological Congress, which will be composed of 
the most intelligent fruit growers from all of the States of the 
Union and Canada. 


List of Premiums. 


FRUITS. 


APPLES, For the 10 best varieties, not less than six of 
each, $10; second do.... ..........ceseeees 

Best — of all kinds, a silver cup not less 

CRAM . 0.00 6 000 0.c00 sccd.c cbdlndas scence ggeasces 

=> best do, a silver cup worth not less 

AN wecccceeeseeseeseves cuss cssewees 

PEARS, Six best varieties, not less than six of each 
BOCONA Hest GO... osc. cide corcviscccocwventes 

Best display of all kinds, a silver cup worth.. 

BECOMA HEM GO. 00. oes csceveccecescsecesceccs 
PEACHES, Five ager ad $10; roe best do.. sone 
Best display of peaches, a Silveg cup worth, 
rc ea 

GRAPES, Three best kinds, not less than six bunches, 
hardy varieties, $5; second best do........ 

Best display of hardy grapes in variety, a Sil- 

ver cup worth $10; second best do........ 

Best bunch grown underglass.........+..+.++ 

Best three varieties do, $5; second best do.... 

Best display ofdo,in variety, a silver cup 

worth $15; second best do, do............++ 

Best basket of assorted frult........ssseeseee 

Second best do. ........se-sseree sin 0 gnc. endn.ennh 
MELONS, Water best two, $3; second best do.......... 
Nutmeg, best six, $3; second best do.......... 
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Assorted fruits in baskets shall not be entitled 

toany but the premium for such. 
QUINCES, vest six and kinds, $3; second best d 
APRICOTS, Best six of three varieties.................. 
Second best dO, dO. .... 0... cece cceecceees 
NECT \RINES, Best six of 3 varieties, $3; second do, do, 
PLUMS, Best twelve of four varieties............-++++06 
DECOR DES AO, (GG. oe. ooo ccs bc ccccccccccescce 


VEGETABLES. 
BEST DISPLAY 1n variety, $15; second do...........+++ 
BEETS, Blood, best twelve roots, $3; second best....... 
BEANS, Best display ir variety............. weeds 
BKOCOLI,, Best four heads, $3; second do 
CAULIFLOWERS, Best fonr heads... ........-s++-esee. 
CABBAGE, Drumhead, Best three heads, $3; second do.. 
Savoy, Best three heads, $3; second do.. 
CORN, Sugar, Best twelve ears, $2; second do.......... 
Field, Best twelve ears, $3; second do.......... 
CUCUMBERS, Best twelve. ..........06 cocceccceccceee 
KGG PLANTS, Best three fruits, $3; second best do.... 
POTATOES, Best display in variety, $10; seconddo..... 
Best half bushel, $3; second....../........ 
PUMPKINS, Best display $5; second...... widen ade 
SQUASHES; Best display, $5; second 
TOM ‘TOES Best twelve fruits....... ...-eseecesesces 
CELERY, Best six stalks, $5; second do, do..........++ 

FLOWERS. 

Best display of Greenehouse plants, a silver cup worth 
Second do do, Wills cea'sonsad 
Best display of Greenhouse or Hothouse plants in pots, 
whether in or out of bloom, a silver cup worth... 


Disscscee 





Second do, do, 

Best six do, EO. coves 

Seco! do, GO. 0c ccccces: coccccccccccccccceccs 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Best twelve in pots, $10; second 
Best display in trusses...... webe 


CHINA ASTERS, Best twelve in pots, $5; second do... 
DAHLIAS, Best twenty-four varieties, $15; second do.. 
UNE UGNG GBs scr cdhs ccc cogs chaccceeqececces 

Best twelve do, $1"; second do. 
Third best do. .....-..00-+e0s eee 
Best display, $15; second........ 
PHLOX, Best twelve cut flowers, six varieties 
Second do. do.... ee 
PANSIES, Best twelve, dissimilar bloom, $3; second do, 
HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, Best display of cut 

flowers.......... 

Second best do...... 
COXCOMBS. Best twelve in pots. ..........4..sesseeees 
ROSES, Best six Bourbon, in pots, $8; second do, do..... 
Best six Tea, do, $5; second do, do...........+65 
Best six Noisettee, $5; second do, dO........ +++ 
Best six Bengal, $5; second do, do........... eves 
Best ten varieties Hardy Perpetual, cut flowers 
Becond do, dO,......- ce scsecsseccsecceecesecece 
Best display of all kinds, cut, $19; second do, do, 
Best twelve, in pots, of all kinds.......... erece 
VERBENAS, Best display, in pots...........2...-eseeee 
Best twelve in single trusses;............. 
Best display of all kinds of flowers...... 


DESIGNS AND BOUQUETS. 


Bert design, a silver cup worth $25; second do, do....... 
Tela GOOF sti. Soiedpeccbid ised sed Vecsceks 

Best Evergreen wreath, not less than 30 feet, $5; second do 
Pest Pair of Moss Vases with flowers not less than 30 
inches high, $10, second best do, do...........++. 

Best Pair of Moss Vases, not less than 20 inches high.... 
BeCond do, AO.w.. ccc cccsscsecse sevcvdecdeccce 

Best Design formed of living plants, $15; second do, do, 
BOUQUETS, Best pair, twelve inches high............. 
Second do, do...... 

Best pair of parlor, 

Second do, do..... 











nine inches high...... 
Rest pair of hand do, $5; second do, do... 
pair of flat do, $3: second do, do.... 

Rest display, $5; second do......... eecece 
Best pair, of indigenous flowers........ es 
Sys do. a Ried as Pt pean ty ly 
it pair, o . $3; second do, do... 

WILLIAM RESOR, 


ceive prompt aitention. 


Asphaltum for coloring Wood Work. 














Stores, Offices, School Buildings, &c 


and experiments, I think it can be shown, th: 
and better effect produced by staining with 
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Chairman of the Council, 
To whom communications maybe addressed, which will re- 


Advantages of Staining inside Wood Work of Dwellings, 


Eprror Onro Cutrrvator—From recent investigations 
at much ex- 
pense may be avoided, a more durable finish obtained; 


(Bitumen,) and varnishing the inside wood work of 











dwellings, offices, stores, school-buildings, and even 
churches, instead of paintingin the ordinary mode. 

To finish well inside (not the best) with plain paint- 
ing, three coats are necessary; and then to preserve the 
paint, improve theeffect, andrender cleaning of the work 
more safe, two coats of varnish should be applied, unless 
the paint is white, and in that case it will have to be 
frequently repainted, and in either way, the work has 
but a dead, heavy and monotonous appearance. Grain- 
ing gives a pleasing expression, and is very durable, but 
it is expensive, and I suppose. for that reason, is com- 
paratively but little used. The staining process obvi- 
ates the chief difficulty, (the expense) aud where the 
highest finish is not desired, may be substituted in most 
instances, wheregraining would be proper, particularly 
upon pine. It shows the grain of the wood with perfect 
distinctness, and in skillfulhands, the depth of the col- 
or and shading may be varied,so as to produce excellent 
effect with but very little trouble. Increasing or dimin- 
ishing the quantity of asphaltum nsed, or rubbing off, 
or suffering the full coat of stain applied to remain on, are 
the means of varying the color, and it may be varied 
from the ap nce of a finish of mere oil and varnish, 
to that of a dark shade of rose wood. 

To prepare this staining matter, all that is needed, is 
to dissolve the asphaltum, (say 2 or 3 poundstothe gal- 
lon) in linseed oil, by ep and stirring it; then add 
a small quantity of spirits of turpentine. (For inside 
work, painters usually apply oil and spirits turpentine 
in nearly —4 parts.) 

A coat of oil may be first applied, followed by the 
stain; or there may be two coats of stain, as ma 
preferred. But.one coat of the staining soatter, I think 
will generally be found sufficient, and make a more 
agreeable finish. After the stain, there should be two 
coats of varnish. Window sash may be finished in this 
way with very good effect. 

Prom experiments which I have had made, and the 
opinions of experienced painters whom I have consult- 
ed, I doubt not that a given quantity of this staining 
matter would go much further, and might be applied at 
less expense, the same gently of common paint. 
Lead ground in oil, will mix unds to the gallon of 
oil, and dry lead 16 pounds; and in three coat work, ev- 
ery superficial yard will require about one and a half 
pounds of paint. Asphaltum may be obtained at from 
8tol2cents per pound. I give these facts to assist 
those who wish to test the comparative expense of stain- 
ing, with plain } grey ‘Experienced painters here 

me that to oil, stain and varnish two coats, would 
be about equal in expense to two coats of painting. 

A room, the wood work of which is grained or stained 
in the matner proposed, is already more than half furn- 
ished, and n no profusion of expensive furniture to 
complete the other half. Plainness and simplicity in 
furniture in such a case, will answer, and in my humble 
opinion, give better effect, than can be produced where’ 
the finish is with white, or any other plain painting. 

In Barnard’s work on School Architecture, staining 
with asphaltum, is highly recommended, and it seems to 
have been used in finishing the best school buildings in 
Boston. 


Toledo, Feb. 1850. 


~-2o 


A Moon Story---And a True Story. % 


Cua’s. W. Hitt. 





One of .my neighbors called in to see me, and thecon- 
versation turned upon fences, and the fact of the rapid 
decay of the bottom rail, and of its sinking into the 
ground ima few years. neighbor said, in all such 
cases, the fence was laid in the wrong time of the moon ; 
if the fence had been set when the points of the moon 


turned up, the fence wouldnot have settled. In answer 
to this, I suggested that thecause of the decay of the bot- 
tom rail, was owing to the ground rising, that the roots 
of the grasses and other vegetable matter, had accumu- 
lated in the surface soil in the fence corner, and had 
raised up the surface, until it had partly covered the 


* 
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bottom rail, which together with the moisture, accumu- 
lated among the growing grass and weeds, caused the 
rail at the bottom to decay. 

Then you do not believe in the infinence of the moon 
in such cases? I answ , no. 

Neither did I, until after I was married. My father- 
in-law was a firm believer in the fact, that a fence would 
settle when laid at the wrong time of moon, and he 
convinced me by an experiment which we made. 

When the points of the moon were down, welaida 
shingle on the ground on a grass plat, this was in the 
spring of the year.) Atthe next new moon, the points 
happened to turn up, and we laid another shingle on the 
ground by the side of the former. In the fall when we 
Swaantited hess shingles, we found the first lying flat on 
the ground, and the grass entirely killed under it, but 
the other was lying up some distance from the ground 
and the grass was growing under it, which convinced 
me of the influence of the moon in this matter. Now 
what do you think of that? - 

I replied, the first shingle was laid down so early in 
the spring, before the grass had started, that the shingle 
came in immediate contact with the ground, and the 
grass could not grow under it, and it consequently re- 
mained lying on the ground, and the roots had 

robably raised the ground a little around the edge of 
fhe shingle. That the second shingle being laid a month 
later, the grass had wh consi bly where it was 
laid, and kept the shingle so far above the ground, that 
the air had access beneath, and the grass continued to 
w, and perhaps had raised up the shingle considera- 
ly. Now, said I, what do you think of this? 
The old man scratched his head—but no new idea w 
elicited. Peter. 
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Education of Farmer’s Daughters. 
LETTER TO HELEN, BY AUNT PATIENCE—NO. II. 


My Dear Heren—Be as patient as you can with the 
garrulity of your Aunt, and let her say a few things 
more in general, before arriving at the “modus ope- 
rand?” as the scholars say, or in plain English, the 
manner of performance, or method of acquisition. 

I cannot so hastily dismiss the subject of objections 
to female education on the ground thatit will unfitthem 
for the discharge of the coarser duties that necessarily 
devolve on some of our sex. This is perhaps the most 

weapon that the narrow souled spirit finds with 
Which to combat advancement. Nowdo not let it for a 
single moment discourage you. We remember well, the 
time when it was a eommon objection against diffusing 
a higher intellectual culture, urged not only against 
farmer’s daughters, but — farmer’s sons. 

What! educate a man that was to earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow? Ridiculous! Who ever knew a 
man of learning, submit patiently to the drudgery of la- 
bor? Educate your sons, and your sons would surely 
rush into the professions—and who would raise bread 
forthe hungry? Who would build houses for habita- 
tion, or forge the plow share or the hoe? This reasonin 
orrather sophistry, for a time kept the true school- 
master from his vocation, and shut up many a great soul 
in the narrow prison house of ignorance. By-and-bye, 
labor and intellect found — ons, Who defended their 
right toaglorious union. Ezinu Burerrr, rung back 
from his anvil a denial of the false assertion that 
knowledge is the enemy of labor, in almost «hundred 
different tongues. Labor began to cast off theshackles of 
i ce, and now we have our farmer’s colleges, where 

rightand the duty are acknow to educate farm- 
er’s sons, who expect to hold the plow with their own 
hands, and to glory in their intelligent labors. 

That there were many half educated dunces who could 
not spell out the first lessons of true human dignity, and 


yet assumed a vast elevation above their neighbors, be- 
cause they had been privileged to make their brains the 
store houses for other people’s. knowledge, is freely 
granted. That in the effort to bestow a rous educa- 
tion upon women, such things will occur, who that has 
common sense and common observation will deny? 

Who ever saw an attempt at agreat reformation, that 
was not accompanied by something of the sce Be in 
some weak minded advocate? A shadowis by no means 
proof of the true proportions of the substance. Place 
a light just opposite the most beautiful face, and see 
wat a hideous picture falls upon the wall. Place those 
soft white fingers just above the lighted candle, and see 
what agiant’s paw is painted above; what a grotesque 
earicature of the true and beautiful. 

You will often encounter these laughable shadows, but 
be sure before pronouncing either in regard to color or 
proportion whether it is the shadow or substance, and 
never makea great cause ludicrous, by defending its dis- 
proportioned shadow. 

Ionce heard ofa lady who made considerable preten- 
sions to literature, who gave the principal of a high- 
toned boarding school, a tremendous lecture, because 
her sisters were set to scouring knives. What! Aersisters 
set to perform the lowest item of household ‘ 
and she the gifted ? It was unendurable. It 
did not matter that it was a part of the well understood 
arrangement, thatthe pupils were to perform certain por- 
tions of domestic labor, and that its distribution-was ro- 
tary, and coeeneer impartial. 

ow, one such instance, does more injury to the cause 
of female elevation, than volumes of choice poetry could 
atone for, unless it betrayed a true penitence for such a 
spirit, because it evinces a soul entirely at war with true 
benevolence. But let us inquire, whether the blame rest- 
ed on female education. Would not that same character 
have been supercilious and over bearing if ignorant, just 
as truly as now? It was not the intelligence but the 
shadow that fell in such mis-shapen proportions. It was 
a want of trueculture, a genuine ignorance that was re- 
ally in fault. For one such instance of folly on the part 
of a woman possessing real talent, and some culture, 
hundreds of simpletons could be found, who can hardly 
read or write, yet who would not lift a finger toaidin any 
thing useful, any morethan if their soul’s salvation de- 
pended on unsoiled fingers. 

Now when objections are urged against any means of 
education, simply because Miss A. or Miss B has proved 
asimpleton, just look around, and see whether amon 
your uneducated neighbors youcan find no dissontented 
undutiful ay yrs whose feet abide not at home: They 
may not sigh for the same sphere with Miss A. and Miss 
B.,but they will show a want of contentment just as mark- 
ed, and for the same fundamental cause, that the first 
lessons of social duty have been neglected, and the 
happiness of others is regarded as no affair of theirs. 

ow Helen, ifyou commence a thorough investiga- 
tion of this subject, in all its bearings, your course of 
education will be rationally commenced, and you will 
be in a most. profitable school, before you are aware of 
the important fact. You will begin to apprehend with 
clearness, what is, and what is not edncation, and this is 
really of the first importance to one whose soul thirsts 


after all true chy 
tionately, your 
v aoe Patrence. 


26 





Tuenre are three things of which the man who aim a 
the character of a prosperous farmer will never be nig: 

rdly—manure, t and seed; and there are three 
things of which he will never be too liberal, promises, 
time and credit. 


“A Fanmen should never useardent spirits as a drink; 
if, while usdergoing severe fatigue, and 








of the summer, he would enjoy robust health 
temperate in all thing.” 





1850. 
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GREAT SALE OF OHIO LANDS. 


others attention of farmérs is now invited to the sale of about 
THREE 
of land surrou 


nding the canes of Ge iblen i K ty 

ambier, in Knox county, 
Ohio. These lands constitute the acer part of the tract 
owned and improved by Kenyon College. . 

The College and Seminary buildings, with the church and vil 
lage, stand on a beautiful eminence, nearly in the centre, on a 
reserve of about 600 acres. The flourishing and well built town 
of Mt. Vernon, contains about 4000 inhabitants, three flour- 
ing mills,two woolen factories, two extensive iron foundries 
and other important manufactories, lies five miles west on the 
Railroad which connects the Ohio canal at Newark, with Lake 
Erie at Sandusky City. Vernon river, a permanent. stream of 
pure water, runs more than three miles within the above tract, 
furnishing extensive water power, which is partially improved 
with valuable mills, There are from 

800 TO 1000 ACRES RICH BOTTOMS, 
not subject to destructive inundations. The remainder is oak 
land of the first quality. More than half of the tractis well 
improved, and under good feace; the residue is supplied with an 
abundance of excellent timber, and embraces some fine quarries 
of free-stone. These lands lying in one of the healthiest regions 
in the United States, and in the heart of the great grain growing 
district of Ohio, will be offered, in lots of suitable size for 
farms, at public sale, at Gambier, on the 26th and 27th of March, 


A. D., 185y. 
TERMS OF SALE. 


One-fourth, cashin hand—the remainder in deferred payments 
extending to seven or ten years if desired, with interest from the 
day of sale, payable annually. 

M. T. C. WING, Agent. 


March 1st, 1850, 





CHOICE SEEDLING POTATOES. 


74 Berra Seedling Pinkeyes”—ratherlong, marble white, 
on eyes bright pink; productive, hardy and excellent for the 
ta’ 


“Erie Seedling”—long, white, intershaded with pink, purple 
and green; productive, hardy and fine for the table. 
My “Early Junes” are large, rotmd, smooth, light-orange- 
os ie whole, the best early potatoe for early marketing 
ve fou 


—ALSO— 

Superior renovated seedling potatoe gathered from the 
most sclect varieties, combined with choice specimens, late 
from Ei and South America. 

Carefully packed, and delivered at the depot; $2 per bushel, $4 

1, Seeds per packet sufficient for 10 bushels seedlings, 
usmissive by mail at double postage, $1 ss with di- 
ti . 8. SMITH. 


Tections. 
Buffalo, New York, March 1, 1850. 


SIDE HILL PLOWS. 
oe subscribers manufacture and keep constantly for sale 
at their Foundry, Sipemit1, Sussci. and Levey’s PLows, 


A. T. NYE & CO, 
Marietta, March 1, 1850—4t*. 





“TO SEEDSMEN AND DEALERS. 


HE subscribers are prepared to import on very favorable 
terms, from the most distinguished and reliable Seed Estab- 
lishmesgts in London or onthe continent of Europe, seeds in 
quantities, and of a quality in which the utmost dependence may 
be placed. The seeds will be forwarded in the original packages 
and Original invoices furnished. Persons wishing to import, 
may thus avail themselves of the experience of the subscribers, 
by the payment of a small commission. 
JAS. M. THORBURN & Co., 
15, John Street, New York. 
Tr Red Top—Orchard—Ray and other grasses— White Dutcn 
Clover Lucerne, etc, etc., low by the quantity. 
Jan. 15, 1850. 





Improved Well and Cistern Pumps. 


Dewss, MYNDHERSE & Co., of Seneca Falls, New York, 
would call the attention of Hardware Merchants and all 
others who have occason to deal in or use Suction Pumps, to 
their Cast Inox, Revotvine Spoor atid Cisrers Pomps, for 
which they have obtained Letters Patent of the United States, 
For particular description and figures of our Pump, see 24th 
number of the Ohio Cultivator, page 375. 
February 15th, 1860. 





NOTICE. 


HE mana of the “House of Refuge, for the Reformation 
of Juvenile delinquents,” in Philadelphia, wish to place out 
as apprentices with Farmers and Mechanics in Ohio and Indi- 
ana, a number of boys and girls from 10 to 18 years of age. For 
a. inquiry may be made of Elijah Coffin, Richmond, 
ndiana; Zadock Street, Salem, Columbiana ‘county, Ohio; or 
Benj W. Ladd, Smithfield, Jefferson county, Ohio; Ezra Bailey, 
Cincinnati; Benj. H. Wright, Colerain, Belmont co., O.; Ezra 
Cattell, Harrisville, Harrison co.,O., Jas. D. Ladd, Richmond, 
Jefferson co., O. 
Feb. 1, 1850. 





MADDER ROOTS. 


M ADDER Sets selected for planting—price $1,50 per bushel 
if not less than 10 bushels are ordered, Will be cerefully 
packed and forwarded by railroad or canal ifdesired, adding cost 


of boxes. M. B. BATEHAM, 
Columbus, Feb. 15, 1850. 








TREES AT REDUCED PRICES. 


hio, have determined to offer their large stock of 
Frit Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, é&c., &c., to purchasers, at 

low prices, The collection is one embracing all the most 
choice varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
Apricots, Quinces, Raspberries, &c, &c., together with a very 
be stock of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. . 

ith a view of making some change .in their Peep busi- 
hess,many of the trees will have to be removed, unless sold, and 
they therefore are osed to offer purchasers t advan 
Nursery men who wish for small trees and shrubs can be supplied 
at very low rates. We have published no new édition of our 
berg this spring; but we have exerted ourselves to keep up 
with the times, and almost every desirable variety of fruit or 
shrubs, if procurable anywhere may be found in our collection. 
Address post paid ELLIOTT & CO, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
March Jet, 1°50. 





SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 


UT up in boxes, of } or 4 bushel; price $2 per bushel for large 
P sank there, on ge for small ones. A supply will be kept on 
hand for sale at A. Haines’ paras) Dag ray e Block, Columbus; 
also at the residence of the subscriber, in Mifflin township. The 
potatoes will be ready for sale by the 15th of March. 

Sweet potatoe plants or sprouts, will also be for sale at the 
above named places, during the month of May. x» 
McCOLLEY. 


THOMAS 
March Ist, 185",* 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
Just Received at the Office of the Ohio Cultivator, 
A GENERAL assortment of fresh garden seeds obtained from 
most reputable sources, A of about fifty 
varieties—95: 


polly ansehen bas sca p 
annu cen’ 
asslhe bo cont ty anal M. B. BA’ A 





for $1—these 
March )st, 18 


I 


Ter rietors at the Lake Erie Nursery and Gardens, Cleve- 





SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 


will furnish at the office of the Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, a 
choice article of Sweet Potatoes for seed, in boxes of 1 peck 
each, 3 varieties mixed, price $1,00 per box. These potatoés are 
put up with great care, expressly for transportation, and are 
warranted to keep sound till planting time, or the money wil?be 
refunded. Directions for sprouting and cultivation will accom- 
pany each box, (rrey will be ready by the Ist of March. 
Cirdeville, O., Feb. 1, 1850. H. ST 





ASPARAGUS PLANTS, 
ws have 200,000 very suporior two year old Asparagus 
Plants, with which we shall be pleased to fill orders.— 
Price one dollar “per huadred. They can be sent by express or 


otherwise as ordered. 
For sale at she seed store of JOHN F. DAIR & CO,, 
Cincinnati. 


February 15, 158. 
A NEW and valuable book, containing full information on 
Breeding, Rensing, Bienes 7 on management of 
DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
By an association of practical breeders. 

The above valuable book is just published py John P. Jewet 
& Co., Cornhill, Boston, and is offered at the extreme low price 
of 25 cents per copy, to bring it within the means of every man 
interested in poultry. 

ICP We want 100 good faithful Agents to sell the work in 
every, county of New Eng., New York, Penn., and the west, 
connection with Cole’s American Fruit Book.and Cole’s Ame- 
rican Veterinarian. 

Active intelligent men can make money at the business. 

Address 


the pu 
ew JO P JEWET & Co. 
2 om Cornhill, Boston. 
anu 15th, . 
P. 8th 


¢ American Fowl Breederis done up in thin covers, 
and can be sent by mail toany point in the country. 





THE AMERICAN FOWL BREEDER. 





person sevdiug a quarter of a dollar by mail, t q 
receive a r@vy of the work. nin 
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THE MARKETS. 


Omo Cuttivator OrFice, ? 
February 28th, 1850. 4 


Foreign news shows a slight decline in prices of flour 


and grain. Pork and bacon are in good demand, and 
trade generally brisk. 

In this country we notice no change of importance in 
Flour and wheat 


om 


i 
are too low we think for the prospective supply and de- 


iotations of leading farm products. 
mand. Beef, pork, lard, butter, cheese, &e , continue t 
bring remunerating prices. Dried fruits are advancing, 
especially peaches, owing in part to the prospects of a 
failure. Flax and timothy seeds are unusually high.— 
The prospects for wool seem fair at present. 





Cincinnati, Feb. 26, 1£50. 

Flour $4,70@4,50 7 bbl; wheat nominally 90@95ets; 
# bus; corn 33@35 cts; oats 31@ 32cts; rye 80@85 cts; 
barley 90cts; clover seed $4@4,10; timothy seed $2(@3; 
flax seed has advanced to $1,45@1,50; dried peaches 
$2,25@2,50 }) bus; do. apples $1,40@1,50; pork, mess 
$8,62@8,75; prime $6,75 P bbl; lard 514@6 cts P Ib; 
butter 8@19 cts for keg, and12to 18 cts for roll; cheese 
@9 ets ? doz. 


rs ec 


614, @614 cts; egg 





New Yoru, Feb. 26, 1850 
Flour $5@5,25; wheat $1,10@1.15; corn 56@57cts; 
pork $10,25@10,50 for new mess, and $8,75@9 for 
prime. 
Eastern Cattle Markets exhibit no change. 
well maintained and business active. 


Prices are 


Cotumsus, Feb. 27.—Flour $5; Wheat, none offered; Corn 23 
@25 cts.; Oats 25; Clover seed 3,50 per bush.; Timothy seed 2,00 


@2,25; Potatoes 374@40 cents; Butter 12;@14 cents; Eggs 10 
. onei>o 
OSAGE ORANGE SEED FOR HEDGES, 


SUPPLY of fresh Osage Orange seed, just received from 
Texas—price $1 per quart, $7 per peck, $25 per bushel.— 
Directions for raising the plants and managing hedges are giv- 
ing in the Ohio Cultivator, and will be furnished to each pur- 
ebaser of seed. M,. B. BATEHAM., 
Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 15, 1950 


Osage Orauge Seed, 


{s also for sale by J. F; Darr & Co, Lower Market st 
Cincinnati. 

Joun Sram & Sov, Seed Store, Cleveland. 

J. 8S. Kertey & Co., Massillon. 

Jas. Jounson, Wooster. 





OSAGE ORANGE OR MACLURA SEED 


HE subscriber has received from Texas, a supply of this 
Seed, and is prepared to fill orders for any quantity that 
may be desired. 

Every year’s experience in the cultivation of the Osage Orange 
adds to its popularity, asa hedging plant. It is easily cultivat- 
ed, peculiarly adapted to our soil and climate, and forms in a 
few years a secure and highly ornamental! enclosure. 

E. B. HINMAN, 
North east corner of Main and Lower Market streets, 
Cincinnati. 


Jan. 15, 1850—4t (Cin. Gaz.) 





LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEEDS. 
HE subscriber is now receiving his Spring supply of these 
celebrated Seeds, and is now prepared to furnish dealers 
and others on the most favorable terms. 

The Seeds are sold by the pound in bulk, or put up in papers 
of aconvenient size for retailing, neatly labelled, packed in 
boxes, containing any quantity or assortment desired, together 
with catalogues, show bills, &c., and are in all cases warrant- 
ed fresh and genuine as marked. 

E. B. HINMAN, Druggist 
North east corner of Main and Lower Market streets, 
Cincinnati. 


Jan. 15, 1850--4t (Cin. Gaz.) 
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JUsT PUBLISHED 
The American Poultry Yard: 
( ‘OMPRISING the Origin, History and Description of the dif- 
ferent breeds of Domestic Fowls, with complete directions 
for their Breeding, Crossing, Fattening and Preparation for 
Market; including Specific Directions for Caponizing Fowls 
and for the treatment of the principal Diseasesto which they 
are subject. Drawn from authentic sources and personal ohser- 
vation. Illustrated by numerous engravings. By D.J. Browne, 
Author of the Sylva Americana. With appendix, embracing 
the comparative merits of the various breeds of Fowls, by 
Samuel Allen. Price $1 
C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 121 Fulton st., N. Y. 
W. H. MOORE & Co., Cincinnati, O, 
January Ist, 1856. 
LSO, New Edition of 
4 Price one dollar. 
Ancen’s Diseases or Domestic Animats, 75 cts. 
Miner’s American Bee Keever’s Manvat, 81. 
In Press, Tue American Binp ano Raperr Eancrer, 25 cts. 
*ublished at C M. SAXTON’S Agricultural Bookstore, 
121 Fulton st., N. Y. 





Von. VIL 


Auten’s American Farm Boox.— 


January Ist, 1850. 
FRUIT TREES. 
For Sale at the Coshocton Nursery. 


\ LARGE stock of apple trees including 30 choice kinds of 
<\ sweet apples, two years old, $10; three years old $14; four 
and five yaars old $19 per hundred, 

Pears two and three years old 50 cents; four and five years old 
75 cents each 

Piums, 25 cents each. 

Peaches in bud 86 per hundred, or 8 cents each; one year from 
bud and 5 to7 feet high $10 per bundred, or 13 cents each, 

Catalogues to post paid ‘applicants 

T. 8S, HUMRICKHOUSE, 
Coshocton. 
February 15, 1850.—* 





TAKE NOTICE, 

fP\HREE Months Extra Pay and One Hundred and Sixty Acres 

of Land will be procured for all who enlisted for 5 years, 

or during the W ar of 1812, and for all, including Volunteers who 

| served in Mexico, and for the heirs of all who have died in the 

| service, 

Information will be given to relatives 

Writing to 


of 
. LE 
Detroit, Michigan, 
Postage Paid. 
Those whodo not know what became of their friends, write 
when and where they joined the army. 
Jan. 15.—6t. 


, Free Charge, by 
G. F WISs, 
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